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THE RELIGIOUS DEDICATION OF WOMEN 



DR. ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
Lecturer in Sociology, Barnard College 



Among all groups of men the inferior has been wont to turn 
away the anger or win the good-will of his superior by gift- 
making. Religious worship in many of its forms is, at bottom, 
gift-making by man, the inferior, to God, the superior. 1 The 
nature of the gift from man to man varies according to prevailing 
social values. Cattle, slaves, women, precious stones or metals, 
manifold forms of personal service or devotion, are the gifts 
characteristic of various economic and cultural states of society. 
The form of man's gift to God is likewise determined by social 
values. The following discussion is an attempt to tell the story 
of one particular form of religious gift, the gift of women. 

In almost all primitive groups women are valued as a form of 
property which their owners — husbands, fathers, or brothers — 
may dispose of at pleasure. Ordinarily they are disposed of by 
male relatives in marriage by barter, purchase, or service, or by 
husbands in conjugal servitude, in wife-exchange, or in sexual 
hospitality. 2 Occasionally they serve as gifts to chiefs or gods. 
The occasion sometimes requires the immolation of the gift. 
Peter de Cieza relates of the Quillacingas of New Granada that 
neighboring chiefs sent one, two, or three women to be buried 
alive with a deceased chief, that he " might go to the devil with 
company." 3 There is a Chinese story that a man once interred 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 340, 341. Granted, with Robertson- 
Smith, Jevons, and Frazer, the hypothesis of the origin of sacrifice as a means of 
assimilation with the totem-god, it is, nevertheless, a fact that sacrifice as an 
expiatory or propitiatory offering exists in all forms of religion which have passed 
beyond the stage of sympathetic magic. 

a A variation of the practice of sexual hospitality, particularly interesting in 
connection with the following discussion, is found on the west coast of Africa. 
Bosman, quoted by McClennan (Studies in Ancient History, 2d series, p. 424), 
states that in polygynous Guinea a man's second wife is " consecrated " to his god. 

3 The Seventeen Years of Travels of Peter de Cieza through the Mighty 
Kingdom of Peru {London, 1709), pp. 89, 34. 
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two of his daughters with his deceased sovereign as a mark 
of gratitude for his having, on a certain occasion, shown clemency 
to his father. 4 We may note, in this connection, that the practice 
of widow-immolation has prevailed more or less among all 
ancestor-worshiping peoples as a means of providing the deceased 
husband with conjugal service after death. In gifts of women 
to gods the occasion is also at times one of blood-sacrifice. The 
blood-sacrifice of human beings is generally supposed to point to 
original cannibal practices by the sacrificers. The fact that in the 
blood-sacrifice of women to gods the women are not infrequently 
virgins suggests that they are sometimes destined for the sexual 
service of, instead of for food for, the propitiated god. 5 

Whatever may be the explanation of the blood-sacrifice of 
virgins, however, the dedication to the use of gods of living 
women during their whole lifetime, or for limited periods — a 
practice customary among many peoples — is based on the idea of 
the existence of sexual relations between the dedicated women 
and the god to whom they are given. 6 The devotion of living 
women to deity is analogous to the dedication in an earthly abode 
of deity of non-perishable articles of value. The act of immola- 
tion or destruction seems to be no longer a condition necessary to 

,4 De Groot, The Religious System of China, Vol. II, p< 725 (Leyden, 1894). 

5 The practice of the natives of New Granada shows in a gruesome way how 
the same women may be considered useful for both purposes. They took their 
war-captives " when they were virgins, and brought up the children they had by 
them, with much care, until they were twelve or thirteen years of age, when they 
ate them, as well as their mother, so soon as she was past child-bearing." 
(Garcilasso del Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Incas, Vol. I, pp. 55, 56.) If 
human sacrifice be interpreted as a blood-covenant with deity, the sacrifice of 
women might be taken as an added means of alliance through sexual relations 
between the victims and the god. The fact that in China, when sutteeism in 
general was abolished, the self-immolation of widows or affianced virgins to 
escape violation was allowed, suggests that the immolation of god-given women 
may have been thought of as the most thorough way of securing them inviolable 
to the god. 

* Crooke cites from a Settlement report an instance in northern India which 
may point to a transition from blood-sacrifice to dedication of living women to 
gods : " In the Gurgaon District, in the Rewari Tahsil, at the village of Bas Doda, 
a fair is held on the 26th of Chait and the two following days. I was told that 
formerly girls of the Dhinwar class used to be married to the god at these festivals, 
and that they always died soon afterwards." {Folk-Lore of Northern India, 
Vol. II» p. 118.) 
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the enjoyment of the offerings by the gods. An analogous stage 
of thought is reached in the relations between men and women 
when the immolation of widows changes into the observation of 
chastity during prolonged widowhood, or of perpetual virginity, 
as in China, when the affianced husband dies before the marriage. 7 
Pertinent in this connection is the fact that in certain communi- 
ties where widow-marriage in general is not forbidden, marriage 
with the widows of hypotheosized chiefs or semi-divine person- 
ages is banned. For example : " It is not right for you to ... . 
wed his [Mahomet's] wives after him ever ; verily, that is with 
God a serious thing." 8 

The practice of the Guinea Africans is a notable instance of 
the crudest form of the religious dedication of women. Most of 
the gods of the polygynous and polytheistic Ewe- and Tshi- 
speaking negroes of the Slave and Gold Coasts have women con- 
secrated to their service as wives. (This is the native term. It 
would be more proper to call the human wives concubines, as 
their god-masters also have divine mates.) In the kingdom of 
Dahomi, where it is estimated that every fourth woman is in the 
service of the gods, the god Khebioso alone is said to have 
fifteen hundred "wives." Dafihgbi, another god of the Ewe- 
speaking peoples, has probably two thousand " wives." The mar- 
riages of these "wives" are consummated by the priests as 
representatives of the gods. The priests are allowed to marry, 
but the gods' wives or priestesses are not; for they belong to the 
gods they serve. They are unrestricted, however, in sexual inter- 
course, and may send for any man they fancy to live with them. 
No man dare refuse, and some priestesses have as many as six 
men in their train at once. 9 We may note, in this description of 
the African priestesses, that divine conjugal proprietorship does 
not preclude sexual intercourse between the wife-priestess and 

'In the imperial Chinese edict forbidding sutteeism the argument is used that 
faithful wives should continue to live because they can best serve their husbands 
by so doing. The custom then arose of widows dwelling near the graves of their 
husbands, and there observing the rites due to his spirit. k (De Groot, The Reli- 
gious System of China, Vol. II, pp. 727-806. 

s Qur'an, XXXIII, 54 ("Books of the East" series). 

* Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, pp. 38, 60, and chap, ix ; also Ellis, The 
Tshi-Speaking Peoples, pp. 121, 122. 
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the priest-proxy or male worshiper. The erotic activity of the 
priestess is thought to be inspired by the god. Among the same 
peoples conjugal proprietorship among men does not preclude the 
practice of sexual hospitality. 10 

As female chastity in general becomes more valued, how- 
ever, divine, like human, proprietorship in women takes on a 
more exclusive character. 11 We may also note that, as adultery 
is forbidden to the royal wives, so chastity is required of the girls 
dedicated to the temple-service of a deified king. 12 The ideas and 
practices of the ancient Peruvians in regard to the sexual privi- 
leges of their Sun-god and their god-descended ruler represent 

10 It may occur to the reader that at this point a discussion of temple- 
prostitution were pertinent. Temple-prostitution may contain elements of the 
form of worship that we are considering. The fact, however, that in phallic 
worship temple-prostitutes are even more frequently in the service of female than 
of male deities leads us to suppose that there are other ideas expressed in this 
practice besides ideas of sexual service. For the servant-priestesses of phallic 
goddesses, see Pearson, The Chances of Death and Other Studies in Evolution, 
Vol. II, pp. 106, 107 (London and New York, 1897). 

Wilutzky has, in his Vorgeschichte des Rechts (Breslau, 1903), pp. 37-40, 
brought together the instances of temple-prostitution reported by the ancient 
writers. In a rather singular attempt to revivify the outcast promiscuity theory, he 
concludes that temple-prostitution was a tribute to the gods as supporters of primi- 
tive customs ; it was planned to please them as a return to ancestral promiscuity. 
Whatever may be the explanation of temple-prostitution, it appears that in religious 
as in human relations the juridical idea of sexual proprietorship was, in contrast to 
the idea of sexual promiscuity, the teleological line of development. And yet facts 
of religious proprietorship in women have hitherto passed unobserved or uninter- 
preted. This may be due to the disproportionate amount of attention that has been 
bestowed upon facts of religious promiscuity as a crop of the general " wild oats " 
theory of promiscuity. 

11 Ritualistic phrases are sometimes reminiscent of the earlier and grosser 
ideas and practices. In ancient Egypt, under the New Empire, female singers 
were employed in the temples in great numbers. Erman writes that " we scarcely 
meet with one lady .... whether she were married or unmarried, the wife of an 
ecclesiastic or layman, whether she belonged to the family of a high-priest or to 
that of an artisan, who was not thus connected with a temple " (Life in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 295). These singers were supposed to form the harem of the god. They 
held various degrees of rank, as in an earthly harem. Certain women of high 
rank had the honor of bearing the title of chief concubine of the god. At the 
head of the mystical harem at Thebes there stood the legitimate consort, called the 
" wife of the god," the " hand of the god," or the " adorer of the god," and to her 
house belonged the singers. She represented the heavenly consort of Amon, the 
goddess Mut. (Ibid., pp. 295, 296.) 

u Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, pp. 89, 90. 
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an early stage of the transition from the idea of divine proprietor- 
ship in women, as expressed in sexual acts, to the developed form 
of this idea expressed in the practice of perpetual virginity. The 
parallelism between the virgins dedicated to the Sun and the 
virgins dedicated to the Inca, as seen in the following citations 
from Garcillasso del Vega, is of itself the best exposition of this 
transition. Attached to every temple of the Sun was a house of 
virgins called the house 

of the chosen ones, because they were selected by reason either of their lineage 
or of their beauty. They were obliged to be virgins; and to insure their 
being so, they were set apart at the age of eight years and under." 

At the house at Cuzco there were usually as many as fifteen 
hundred virgins. These virgins lived 

in perpetual seclusion to the end of their lives, and preserved their virginity; 
and they were not permitted to converse, or have intercourse with, or to see 
any man, nor any woman who was not one of themselves. For it was said 
that the women of the Sun should not be made common by being seen of any ; 
.... The principal duty of the virgins of the Sun was to weave and to 
make all that the Inca wore on his person, and likewise all the clothes of his 
legitimate wife the Ccoya. They also wove all the very fine clothes which were 
offered as sacrifices to the Sun." 

[They] made all these things with their own hands, in great quantities 
for the Sun, their husband; but, as the Sun could not dress nor fetch the 
ornaments, they sent them to the Inca, as his legitimate son and heir, that he 
might wear them." 

As those things were made by the hands of the Ccoyas, or wives of the 
Sun, and were made for the Sun, and as these women were by birth of the 
same blood as the Sun," for all these reasons their work was held in great 
veneration. So that the Inca could not give the thing made by the virgins to 
any person whatever who was not of the blood royal, because they said that it 
was unlawful for ordinary mortals to use divine things. The Incas were 
prohibited from giving them to the Curacas, or captains, how great soever 

their services might have been, unless they were relations [The virgins 

had also] to make the bread called cancu at the proper season, for the sacrifices 
that were offered up to the Sun at the great festivals called Raymi and Situa. 
They also made the liquor which the Inca and his family drank on those 
occasions." 

All the furniture of the convent, down to the pots, pans, and jars, were 

13 Royal Commentaries, Vol. I, p. 292. 

14 Ibid., pp. 293, 296. 16 See below. 

15 Ibid., p. 297. " Loc cit., pp. 297, 298. 
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of gold and silver, as in the temple of the Sun, because the virgins were looked 

upon as his wives All things relating to them were in conformity with 

the life and conversation of women who observed perpetual seclusion and 
virginity. There was a law for the nun who should transgress this rule of life, 
that she should be buried alive and that her accomplice should be strangled. 
But as it seemed to them but a slight punishment only to kill a man for so 
grave an offense as the violation of a woman dedicated to the Sun, his god, 
and the father of his Kings, the law directed that the wife, children, servants, 
and relations of the delinquent should be put to death, as well as all the 
inhabitants of his village and all their flock, without leaving a suckling nor a 
crying baby, as the saying is. The village was pulled down and the site strewn 
with stones, that the birthplace of so bad a son might forever remain desolate 
and accursed, where no man nor even beast might rest. This was the law, but 
it was never put into execution, because no man ever transgressed it." 

The Sun or Inca clan was endogamous; for their great 
ancestor the Sun had married as his legitimate wife the Moon, 
his sister. His earth-wives or concubines were also 

obliged to be of the same blood, that is to say, daughters of the Incas, either 

of the King or of his relations, being free from all foreign blood They 

gave as a reason for this that as they could only offer virgins for the service of 
the Sun, so it was likewise unlawful to offen a bastard with mixed foreign 
blood. For though they imagined that the Sun had children, they considered 
that they ought not to be bastards, with mixed divine and human blood." 

The Inca, the lineal representative of the Sun-god, had also 
his houses of virgins. All things were the same in the Inca's 
houses as in the Sun's houses, except that women of all kinds 
were admitted into the former as long as they were virgins and 
very beautiful. 20 When the Inca asked for one, they selected 

" Ibid., p. 298. » Ibid., p. 292. 

"Polo de Ondegardo gives a rather different classification for the "devoted 
women." Part were sent to Cuzco for blood-sacrifice (this statement is significant 
for the hypothesis that living dedication was the outcome of blood-sacrifice), and 
part were secluded in women's houses. There were three kinds of houses: the 
Sun's, the Inca's, and the captains' and governors'. (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 165 ff., 
" Hakluyt Society Works.") 

In support of the hypothesis that blood-sacrifice of women to deity is analogous 
to widow-immolation is the fact that the latter as well as the former was practiced 
in Peru. " When an Inca or any great Curaca died, his favorite servants and 

most beloved wives were buried alive with him or killed It is certain that 

they themselves [wives] volunteered to be killed, and their number was often 
such that the officers were obliged to interfere, saying that enough had gone at 
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the most beautiful to be sent to where he was, as his concu- 
bine. 21 

Those who had once been sent out as concubines to the King, could not 
again return to the convent, but served in the royal palace as servants of the 
Queen, until they obtained permission to return to their homes, where they 
received houses and lands, and were treated with much veneration, for it was 
a very great honor to the whole neighborhood to have near them a woman 
of the Inca. 22 Those who did not attain to the honor of being concubines of 
the King, remained in the convent until they were very old and then had per- 
mission to return home, or else died in the convent. 28 

These girls were guarded with the same care and vigilance as those of the 
Sun. They had servant-maids like the others, and were maintained out of the 
estate of the Inca, because they were his women. They could do the same 
work as those of the Sun, weaving and sewing, making clothes in very great 
quantities for the Inca, and making all the other things we have mentioned 
as being the work of the virgins of the Sun. The Inca distributed the work 
of these girls among the royal family, the Curacas, war captains, and all other 
persons whom he desired to honour with presents. These gifts were not pro- 
hibited, because they were made by the Incas and for him, and not by the 
virgins of the Sun for the Sun. 2 * 

The same severe law existed against delinquents who violated the women 
of the Inca as against those who were guilty with virgins dedicated to the 
Sun, as the crime was considered to be the same. 25 

Still another form of religious chastity was practiced by the 
Peruvian women : 

present, and that the rest would go to serve their master, one by one, as they died." 
(Royal Commentaries, Vol. II, p. 113.) 

Transitions from widow-immolation are also found in Peru. (1) In a burial 
mound at Gran Chimu were found metal figures representing human beings, 
(Squier, Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas 
[London, 1877], p. 158.) (2) "The chastity of widows must not be forgotten, which 
they preserved, with great strictness, during the first year of their bereavement. 
And very few of those who had no children ever married again, and even those 
who had continued to live single ; for this virtue was much commended in their 
laws and ordinances. It was there directed that the lands of the widows should 
be tilled first, before those of either the Curacas or the Incas, and other privileges 
were conceded to them. It is also true that the Indians did not approve of mar- 
raige with a widow, especially if the man was not a widower ; for it was said 
that such an one lost, I know not what, of his quality in marrying a widow." 
(Royal Commentaries, Vol. I, pp. 305, 306.) 

21 Loc. cit., p. 299. 

22 Cunow points out, in quoting other Spanish writers on the subject, that this 
was one of Garcillasso's many rosy views of the Inca despotism (Die soziale Ver- 
fassung des Inkareichs [Stuttgart, 1896], pp. 1 10-12). 

23 Loc. cit., p. 301. "Ibid., pp. 299, 300. * Ibid., p. 300. 
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Besides the virgins who professed perpetual virginity in the monasteries, 
there were many women of the blood royal who led the same life in their 
own houses, having taken a vow of chastity, though they were not secluded; 
for they did not cease to visit their nearest relations when they were sick, or 
in childbirth, or when their first-borns were shorn and named. These women 
were held in great veneration for their chastity and purity, and, as a mark of 
worship and respect, they are called Ocllo, which was a name held sacred in 
their idolatry. The chastity of these women was not feigned, but was truly 
observed, on pain of being burnt alive if it was lost, or of being cast into the 
lake of lions. I myself was acquainted with one of these women, when she 
was in extreme old age, and who, having never married, was called Ocllo. 
She sometimes visited my mother, and I was given to understand that she was 
her great aunt, being a sister of her grandfather. She was held in great 
veneration and was given the first place, and I am witness that my mother so 
treated her, as well because she was her aunt, as on account of her age and 
purity of life. 26 

It would be interesting to know whether the cloistered women 
of Peru developed from the home-staying celibates, as in early 
Christendom, or vice versa. The severity of the punishment 
inflicted upon violators of the Sun's women is also suggestive of 
early Christian practice. In 826, for example, Louis-le-Debon- 
naire decreed that the seduction of a nun was to be punished by 
the death of both partners in guilt, that the property was to be 
consecrated to the church, and that if the count in whose dis- 
trict the crime occurred neglected its prosecution, he was to be 
degraded, deprived of his office, undergo public penance, and pay 
his full wer-gild to the fisc. 27 

The exclusive character of divine proprietorship in women is 
also seen in the recently published Babylonian code of Ham- 
murabi. The code prescribes that if a priestess leave the cloister 
and go into a tavern to drink, she shall be burned. 28 In this code, 
as well as in Garcillasso del Vega's description of the ancient 
Peruvian customs, the parallelism between the women devoted 
to the god Marduk and the wives of men is enlightening : " If 
anyone defame a priestess or the wife of a free man without 
proof, he shall be taken before the judge and his forehead shall be 
cut." 29 Fathers dedicated their daughters to Marduk with or 

"Ibid., p. 30s. 

"Lea, An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy (Boston, 1884), p. 136. 

28 Mkmoires, Vol. IV, " Textes elamites-semitiques " (Paris, 1902), p. 142. 

28 Ibid., p. 144. 
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without the customary marriage dowry. If without the 
priestess could claim a portion of the patrimony at her father's 
death. If the father failed to stipulate, in providing the dowry, 
that the priestess was free to do with it what she willed, her 
brothers were entitled at the father's death to take from her the 
field and garden of which the dowry consisted, in exchange for 
wheat and oil and linen. 30 

I shall not attempt at present to analyze the final stage in the 
development of the religious dedication of women. The subject 
would require an exhaustive study of the practice of religious 
female celibacy in Christianity. Let me point out tentatively, 
however, that the Christian nun may well be thought of as the 
descendant of the African wife-priestess and the Peruvian Sun- 
wife. In Christianity sacrifice passed over from the gift stage to 
the self-abnegation stage. 31 And this change in the general con- 
ception of sacrifice involved a change in the ideas of the meaning 
of religious female celibacy. In Christianity, too, the exclusive 
character of divine proprietorship was thought of rather as pre- 
cluding sexual intercourse with men than as leading to it with 
deity. Besides, the idea of a mystical union with deity took the 
place of ideas of sexual relations with deity. 32 

I also refrain from a full discussion of certain practices which 
at first sight seem to be closely akin to the subject under con- 
sideration. I mean the practices of religious defloration and of 
conjugal abstinence at more or less sanctified periods. Mr. 
Crawley has pointed out, in developing his theory of sexual tabu, 
that both practices are due to the idea of danger from sexual 
intercourse. 33 Let me remark, incidentally, that religious deflora- 
tion is undoubtedly at times an act of phallicism, the adoration or 

M Loc. cit., pp. i si, 152. 

"•Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 359 ff. 

"Mariology, the widespread mediaeval beliefs in the existence of incubi and 
succubi, the endless incidents of sexual pathology in the lives of the saints, and 
the consecration of the nun with its simulated marriage rite of " taking the veil " 
as the "bride of Christ," show that the primitive attitude of mind was still held 
by many. 

"The Mystic Rose, pp. 188, 189, 349. Durkheitri thinks ("La prohibition de 
l'inceste," L'annSe sociologique, 1896-97, p. 55, n. 1) that this very danger is due, 
in primitive thought, not, according to Mr. Crawley, to female weakness, but to 
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placation of deity for the sake of fertility. As a fertility rite it 
may certainly be viewed as a form of the religious dedication of 
women in general. Hamilton gives us a clear statement on this 
point in relation to the practice of the jus primae noctis as a 
religious ceremony on the Malabar coast : 

When the Samorin (ruler of Calicut) marries, he must not cohabit with 
his bride till the hambourie or chief priest has enjoyed her, and, if he pleases, 
may have three nights of her company, because the first-fruits of her nuptials 
must be a holy oblation to the god she worships ; and some of the nobles are 
so complaisant as to allow the clergy the same tribute." 

Conjugal abstinence on religious occasions may also partake of 
the nature of a dedication in communities where sacrifice has 
become self-abnegation. Nevertheless, I do not wish to intro- 
duce these subjects into my argument. To do so, a close and 
exhaustive study would be necessary of every case of defloration 
or conjugal abstinence as a religious rite in relation to other social 
facts in the specific community, in order to determine the respect- 
ive parts played by phallic worship, self-sacrifice, and sexual tabu 
in the rite. For example, the dictate of Moses to the Hebrews, 
ordering them to refrain from sexual intercourse with their wives, 
preparatory to the appearance of Yahweh on Mount Sinai, was 
probably a purificatory observance, a tabu due to fear of female 
contamination on a sacred occasion. 35 In this early period of 
Hebrew history the gift theory had not yet passed into the self- 
abnegation theory. Self-sacrificial, on the other hand, may have 
been, in view of early Christian asceticism, the synodal decrees of 
Bishop Ratherius and of Egbert, archbishop of York, prescribing 
conjugal abstinence for a period of two weeks at Christmas, of 
one week at Easter and Whitsuntide, for the eves of feast-days, 
for Saturdays and Sundays, and for three days and nights before 
and after partaking of the holy communion. 86 A like difference 
of motive is seen in the Jewish story of Tobias, and in certain of 
the early papal admonishments in regard to postponing the con- 
female sanctity. Because of the meaning attaching to blood in general and there- 
fore to menstrual blood, women are thought of as peculiarly close to the totem-god. 
Hence clan exogamy. Compare with what has preceded in regard to the sin of 
violating ecclesiastically dedicated women. 

M Schmidt, /us Primae Noctis, pp. 313-18. 

K Exod. 19 : 15. *> Schmidt, op. cit., p. 149, n. 1. 
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summation of marriage. Again, when the priest-god of the 
kingdom of Congo left his residence to visit other places within 
his jurisdiction, all married people had to observe strict continence 
the whole time he was out. Frazer gives this fact in illustration 
of sexual tabu ; 37 but, after a close scrutiny of other facts about 
this Congo people, it is possible that we might conclude that this 
practice was a worn-down survival of sexual hospitality during 
the journeys of the priest-god. 

I also refrain from discussing the practice of male chastity as 
a religious rule. As in religious defloration and conjugal con- 
tinence, sexual tabu and self-sacrifice are undoubtedly important 
factors. But here, too, they need to be carefully analyzed in rela- 
tion to other social facts. At present we need only note that 
religious male chastity may also develop from religious female 
chastity by the process of false analogy, which plays such an 
important part in many other social phenomena. When the 
origin of religious female chastity in divine proprietorship is lost 
sight of, and the state is considered only one of self-sacrificing 
worship, it is naturally thought of as fit for male worshipers as 
well. 38 This process is part of the general development of male 
from female chastity. When prematrimonial chastity and con- 
jugal fidelity come to be valued as abstract social virtues, they 
cease to be thought of as specifically female characteristics. I 
suggest that the practice of sexual abstinence by men as a form 
of religious self-sacrifice may also have developed in the same 
way as the religious practice of fasting has been thought to 
develop. The Chinese practice of abstaining from sexual inter- 
course during mourning is interesting in this connection. De 
Groot writes : 

37 Golden Bough, Vol. I, p. 113. 

88 Dulaure describes a sacred bas-relief on the town-gate of one of the towns of 
Sisupatnam, which' represents a crude stage of male sacrifice. Sita, the goddess- 
wife of Vishnu, is being worshiped by six Indian penitents who appear to be offer- 
ing up to her their virile members. (Des diviniUs g6n£ratices, p. 80.) According 
to Ovid (Fast., 4, 223), priests of Attis emasculated themselves because of the 
like act of Attis. The myth relates that Attis, a Phrygian youth, aroused the love 
of the goddess. She made him her temple servant, and made him take a vow 
of absolute chastity. He broke his vow from love of a nymph, and then from 
remorse emasculated himself. 
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Mourning in ancient China meant expropriating one's self temporarily of 
all one's possessions. As a natural consequence, custom then required 
mourners to divest themselves for a time also of their wives and concubines, 
who constituted mere objects of wealth. 30 

From this point of view, conjugal abstinence during mourning is 
assimilated to fasting, likewise a mourning custom in China. In 
view of the fact that in China women were at one time buried 
alive with their masters, may not conjugal abstinence be a worn- 
down survival, like widow-chastity, of the sacrifice of women to 
deceased relatives? Again, sexual abstinence by women under 
certain circumstances necessitates the same sacrifice by men. 
How this may occur in general is specifically and curiously illus- 
trated by the myth of the origin of Priapus-worship at Lampsacus. 
The god's attentions to the women of that town angered their 
husbands. They therefore drove him away. In revenge, Priapus 
inflicted the jealous husbands of Lampsacus with venereal disease, 
and thereby forced them to re-establish his worship in their city. 40 
Implicit throughout all of the foregoing discussion is the 
view that religious ideas and practices are determined by non- 
religious social relations. It seems unnecessary to point out the 
converse fact that religious ideas and practices vitally affect non- 
religious social relations. The interaction is constant. The prac- 
tice of occasional or life-long religious chastity by men and women 
has been extremely helpful in the development of social standards 
of sexual control. Manu 41 and St. Paul 42 are certainly respon- 
sible for untold human misery, but they may also be credited with 
helping to give a religious sanction to social control of sexuality. 43 

39 The Religious System of China, Vol. II, pp. 608, 609. 

"Dulaure, op. cit., p. 118. 

" " There is no sin in ... . carnal intercourse, for that is the natural way 
of created beings, but abstinence brings great rewards." (The Laws of Manu, 
Vol. V, p. 56 ; " Books of the East " series.) 

""Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not a wife. But and if thou marry, 
thou hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Nevertheless 
such shall have trouble in the flesh." (1 Cor. 7 : 27, 28.) 

43 It is interesting to note that the religious sanction for chastity may develop 
even in phallic worship. Cicero writes that from the Vestal Virgins women may 
learn that the purest chastity constitutes the perfection of their nature (" sentiant 
mulieres in illis, naturam feminarum omnem castitatem pati," De Legibus, II, 12). 
The Peruvian Sun-god, like all Sun-deities, had a phallic character. The 
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As the chattel character of women begins to disappear, the 
original cause and safeguard of female chastity and conjugal 
fidelity — i. e., male ownership — likewise begins to disappear. 
At this point, the religious sanction which had already been 
developed under the system of male ownership is an important 
factor in developing an appreciation of chastity and conjugal 
fidelity per se. This is only one of the many cases in which reli- 
gion seems to safeguard the products of a social means that is 
outgrown. 

In following out the evolutional relations between the blood- 
sacrifice of virgins, the lifelong dedication of women to the sexual 
service of gods, the dedication of perpetual virginity to deity, the 
practice of occasional sexual abstinence as a sacrificial rite, the 
attribution of a religious sanction to both male and female 
chastity, we discover one of the many impressive series of social 
factors which have contributed so richly to the development of 
human personality. 

original character of phallicism as a fertility worship must, to be sure, become 
considerably effaced to allow of the attachment of a sanction to chastity in its 
connection. Enhanced reproduction was always the object of pure phallicism. 
[fNote, for example, in this connection, that the priestesses of Priapus in Colophon 
were all married women: Dulaure, op. cit., p. lai.) Hence the dedication of 
women to non-phallic deities would be more apt to lead, or, at any rate, would lead 
more quickly, to religious celibacy, than the dedication of women to primarily 
phallic deities. 



